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Nitin Pai is editor a ae A shorter version of this article appeared in India Today's 35th anniversary issue, December 2011. 


Secure under the New 


Himalayas 


Nuclear weapons in Indian strategic culture 


espite living next to each other 
D for most of history, despite having 

fundamentally different ways of 
looking at international relations, the 
number of cases of direct military conflict 
between India and China have been few. In 
fact, before the India-China war of 1962, the 
last recorded instance of a Chinese military 
expedition against India was in 649 CE, when 
a diplomatic misunderstanding caused a 
resourceful Chinese envoy to organise a force 
comprising of 7000 Nepali horsemen, 1200 
Tibetan warriors and a few Chinese soldiers 
to organise a punitive expedition into the 
Gangetic plains. So, while India was invaded 
overland several times from the North West, 
and later from the southern ocean, the 
Northern frontier was relatively quiet. Why? 


You probably guessed it—the Himalayas 
acted as insurmountable strategic barriers 
for most of history, specifically preventing 
the large scale passage of men and material 
necessary for invasions. It was only in the 
late 19th-century that technology began to 
‘lower’ this barrier, by making it easier for 
troops to cross the mountains. It should 
therefore not surprise us that by the 1960s, 
technology had advanced to such an extent 
that the Himalayas no longer were the 
barriers they used to be in the centuries 

past. There was nothing to stop two very 
different civilisation-states, two incompatible 
political systems, two proud leaders and two 
geopolitical mindsets from clashing violently. 
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Even as technology lowered one strategic 
barrier it helped erect another. The 

advent of nuclear weapons in the latter 
half of the previous century restored the 
old equilibrium. Since 1998, after India 
unambiguously acquired a nuclear arsenal, 
the resulting strategic deterrence between 
India and China works quite like the 
Himalayas used to. 


We can see nuclear weapons as the 

New Himalayas that keep us secure. As 

long as they are high—that’s where the 
minimum credible deterrent comes in—it is 
inconceivable that China or any other power 
will see merit in mounting a direct military 
invasion. Of course, we will continue to 

see skirmishes, proxy wars, terrorist attacks 
and geopolitical chess games under the 
nuclear umbrella, but a large scale war is 
very unlikely. For a nation with a strategic 
culture of being oblivious to external threats 
until they reach the plains of Panipat, if not 
the very walls of Delhi, acquiring security 
through the New Himalayas was perhaps the 
ideal way. 


As much as nuclear weapons have profoundly 
added to our national security, many parts 

of our political, intellectual and military 
establishment have yet to come to terms with 
what it means to be a nuclear power. This is 
partly because knowledge of nuclear matters 
is limited to a small number of people within 
the government. It is partly because India has 
been a declared nuclear power for just over 


a decade. There are some who steadfastly 
refuse to think about nuclear weapons in 
any way other than seeing them as immoral 
and unethical, with disarmament their only 
goal. Whatever might be the reasons, nuclear 
weapons somehow do not figure in many 


Rethinking our assumptions 
in the context of nuclear 
weapons will throw up 
different set of prescriptions 
of dealing with China 


policy conversations where they ought to. 


Take for instance the enduring perception 
of “China doing another ’62, to put India 

in its place.” This leads to paranoid outrage 
on violations of the line of actual control, 
gratuitous self-flagellation on being “too 
weak”, followed by demands for us to invest 
in military capabilities to fight a land war 

on our North-eastern frontiers. Most of 

the time, this discourse ignores nuclear 
deterrence. When the nuclear dimension 
does figure, it is in the form of calls to throw 
away the no-first use policy or to develop 
thermonuclear warheads. Few ask whether 
the Chinese would jeopardise their historic 
ascent by getting into a war with India that 
will not only throw New Delhi into the arms 
of Washington, but could also go nuclear. 
Few ask how much the men in Beijing 

trust New Delhi when it solemnly declares 
that India won't be the first to launch a 
nuclear strike. Will Chinese leaders be any 
more comforted that the warhead on the 
incoming Indian missile is a kiloton fission 
weapon, and not a megaton hydrogen bomb? 
Fundamentally rethinking our assumptions 
in the context of nuclear weapons will throw 


up different set of prescriptions of dealing 
with China. 


While India has a well-considered nuclear 
doctrine and command-and-control 
structure with the red button in the hands 
of the prime minister, you can detect a 
certain nonchalance in the way this actually 
works. Prime Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee 
didn’t hand over control to his deputy in 
October 2000 when he underwent major 
surgery. That was in the days before the 
Nuclear Command Authority was set up, 
but even in 2009, when Prime Minister 
Manmohan Singh was hospitalised for a 
bypass operation, the nation did not know 
who actually was in command of the nuclear 
arsenal. Was this person—presumably a 
senior cabinet minister—familiar enough 
with nuclear weapons policies and 
procedures? In other words, did he or she 
know what to do? We still don’t know. We 
ought to. 


For all the talk about a new push towards 
global nuclear disarmament, it is more likely 
that the world will have two or three more 
nuclear weapons states in the near future. 

If Iran has the bomb it is quite likely that 
the Saudis will want to declare their hand 
too. A Saudi bomb will probably come from 
a Pakistani factory. So a triangular nuclear 
relationship among Iran, Saudi Arabia and 
Israel may be in the offing. We need not 
assume that this will necessarily make things 
more unstable. 


In any case, the international nuclear 

order needs renewal. In the coming years, 
therefore, India will have to simultaneously 
discuss disarmament while ensuring that 

it has what it needs to ensure that the new 
Himalayas remain high. All the more reason 
for us, as a nation, to soberly but quickly 
reconcile to the value and utility of our 
nuclear weapons. 
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Al Jazeera Ebglish 


Harsh Gupta is a fellow at the Takshashila Institution 


S Sudarshan, the former chief of 
Ke Hindu nationalist organisation 

—Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh— 
believes that all Indians are Hindus. Mohan 
Bhagwat, the current chief, said that if one 
is not a Hindu, one cannot be an Indian 
because “for us the word Hindu did not 
mean any religion but a way of life”. The 
Sangh website says that only Hindu males 
can become members. But, if all Hindus 
are Indians then the Sangh is at least being 
consistent—although this consistency gets 
somewhat muddled when one comes across 
Sangh-affiliated denominational organisations 
such as the Muslim Rashtriya Manch. Either 
way, this stand remains condescending to 
all Indians who do not consider themselves 
Hindus. Like all collectivist philosophies, 
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Hindutva too has its own version of Marxist 
false consciousness: “We know your true 
identity and interests better than you do!” 


But the early Hindutva proponents were far 
more honest. Vinayak Damodar Savarkar, 

the freedom fighter and originator of the 
term “Hindutva” said only those for whom 
India is both Fatherland and Holyland could 
be Hindus—implying that Muslims and 
Christians (unlike Buddhists, Sikhs or Jains) 
could not be considered Indians. Madhav 
Sadashiv Golwalkar, another pioneering 
Hindutva intellectual, quoted almost 
exclusively western authors like Holcombe, 
Burgess, Bluntschli, Gettell and Gumplovic to 
“scientifically” define Indian nationhood in 
terms such as country, race, religion, language 
and culture. No wonder he came up with a 


very European conception of nationality for 

a vast, diverse country such as India—his 
conception of nationhood was based on 
contrived commonalities. He suggested that 
Tamil was a “mere offshoot” of Sanskrit and 
asserted that even the great opponent of 
partition as well as a follower of Gandhi— 
Maulana Azad, an Indian Muslim leader—was 
not “nationalist” enough. Azad, of course was 
a religious scholar, who—unlike the atheist 
Savarkar or the non-religious Jinnah—did not 
want to cynically use religion to polarise India. 


Unfortunately, an institution no lesser than 
the Supreme Court of India itself seems 

to have agreed with the Sangh at times by 
commenting that “no precise meaning can 
be ascribed to the terms ‘Hindu’, ‘Hindutva’ 
and ‘Hinduism’; and no meaning in the 
abstract can confine it to the narrow limits of 
religion alone, excluding the content of Indian 
culture and heritage....A Hindu may embrace 
a non-Hindu religion without ceasing to be 

a Hindu”. But this pronouncement, which 
has been hailed by saffronites right and left 

as a legal, nay constitutional, vindication of 
their core political philosophy is actually, 

if they ever stopped to think, a negation of 
Hinduism itself. As it so happens, one of 

the best thinkers affiliated with the modern 
Hindu nationalist moment, Arun Shourie, 
did note that “in the Court's view what we 
practice and have faith in is not a religion at 
all. It is so diverse. It does not have one book, 
it does not have one prophet, nor one over- 
arching Church as a religion has. Therefore 

it is not a religion.” He continued “The RSS, 
BJP etc of course have reason to feel gratified 
that their description of Hindu, Hindutva etc 
has been accepted. But that way of describing 
our religion and traditions—even by them— 
has itself been a reaction... It can be small 
satisfaction that a formulation which came to 
be put out as a defensive reaction is now to be 
the official definition of the faith—a definition 
of the faith, that is, by which it is not a faith 
at all” 


That is, make Hinduism itself a territorial 
concept instead of a theological one, and 
actively roll back its philosophical collection 
of beliefs and ideas, and perhaps then the legal 
imprimatur of “all Indians are Hindus” could 
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be granted. But Hinduism would then, at best, 
be a benign nothingness somehow connected 
to this vast sub-continent. Because to find 

the lowest common multiple of cultural 
congruity through every single community 
from the Himalayas to the Indian Ocean 
cannot but be a hopeless race to the bottom. 
Of course, some argue that a common 
denominator can indeed be found because 
Hindu ideas encompass every possible belief 
system because of its tolerance and dexterity 
though many of the same apologists then 

go out to describe Abrahamic ideologies as 
too rigid, exclusivist and hence incompatible 
with “Dharmic’” belief systems (whether this 
critique of monotheism is correct or not is 
irrelevant here; the point is to show that there 
is no common culture or belief system, strictly 
speaking, applicable to all Indians.) 


But if one does make the Faustian bargain 

of accepting the territorial conception of 
Hinduism, what about the future of Hinduism 
outside India? Aggressively yoking Hinduism 
to India (over and above the geographic 
genesis of Hinduism, which no one disputes) 
is allowing this self-appointed vanguard of 
Hinduism to make their religion even more 
defensive, inward-looking and non-universal. 
What about the non-Indian Hindus of Bali 
and Vietnam? What about the European- 
origin Hare Krishna devotees of the West? 

As the writer Razib Khan very perceptively 
notes: “One of the peculiar aspects of modern 
South Asian identity, in particular, that of 
Hindus, is a sense of civilizstional involution. 
By this, | mean that Islam and Christendom 
have an expansive self-conception, which at 
some point in the future is presumed to reach 
an equilibrium whereby the whole world is 
dominated by its particular form of life, while 
Indians perceive a particular rootedness of 
their forms in the Indian subcontinent. But 
this was not always so.” 


Indeed, the British philosopher Alan Watts 
wrote that Buddhism which remains a 
major religion in East Asia and is finding 
many adherents in the West is nothing but 
Hinduism “stripped for export”; presumably 
stripped, inter alia, of its overt Indianness. 
Again, the point is not to be ashamed of 

the Indian origin and indeed essence of 
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Hinduism, but to not tie down and hence 
harm a religion that one ostensibly wants 

to defend. Now, indulging in semantic 
acrobatics about what is religion, whether 
Hinduism is one, and so on is perhaps 
important. But it does not obfuscate the fact 
that despite the flexibility inherent within 
Hinduism (ranging from atheist and hedonist 
schools to more orthodox ones) there remain 
a set of beliefs and customs that can today 

be considered distinctly Hindu, even if parts 
of modern Hinduism overlap with other 
theological and philosophical systems. 


But Hindutva does not just short-sell 
Hinduism, it also severely damages the 

Indian Republic. Many Hindu nationalists 
profess that what really agitates them is the 
double standards and minorityism of Indian 
vote-bank politics and not a hatred of any 
community per se. Even if we take them at 
their face value, their political reaction to 
such communalism is often majoritarian 
communalism, and not a demand for the strict 
separation of Religion and State, whereby any 
such favouritism becomes difficult in the first 
place. A ban on Salman Rushdie’s books is not 
countered by a demand for free speech, but by 
attacks on artists like the late Maqbool Fida 
Husain. The proposed madrassa exemption in 
the Right to Education Act and the subsidy for 
Muslim weavers in Uttar Pradesh are opposed 
pro forma, whereas the real rhetoric is saved 
for making the Bhagwad Gita the national 
book of India. Divide-and-rule suits both the 
Hindu nationalist and the pseudo-secularist; 
else a new politics of ideas would have to be 
created to replace the resentment of identity, 
and that is too much risk for the status quoist 
political elite. 


Hindutva did not become a success in a 
vacuum, and indeed it had an attractive 
historical narrative along with a suitable 
socio-political context in which it achieved its 
success in the 1980s and 1990s. The historic 
wrongs against Hindu society over the last 
millennium were whitewashed by Marxist 
historians and this created resentment (as 
well as a historiography in which a sense of 
balance was often equally at a premium). 

The very liberal demands of Uniform Civil 
Code (UCC) and the removal of Article 370 in 
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Jammu & Kashmirwere painted as communal, 
whereas the indubitably sectarian issue of 
the Babri Masjid was met by an awkward 

mix of soft Hindutva and compensating 
minorityism, instead of getting the courts to 
quickly solve a pre-Independence property 
dispute between two trusts/entities. But with 
liberalisation creating a more affluent and 
globalised generation, these issues are losing 
their salience. It is critical for those who want 
a genuinely secular polity with a level playing 
field to walk their talk, withdraw all sectarian 
demands, and peacefully reconcile to future 
Supreme Court decisions. 


Minorityism can be 
countered, and political 
space for economic reform 
created, by a separation of 
state and religion 


Hindutva at a concrete level though is much 
more than the above trio of UCC, Article 
370 and Ram Mandir. Communal laws like 
bans on conversions and consumption of 
beef still exist in various states which must 
be overturned. What animal someone wants 
to buy, kill and eat and what religion one 
wants to follow (even if only for financial 
benefits) should not be the business of the 
state. A more consistent stand would be, for 
example, advocating for the full liberalisation 
of conversions combined with a ban on any 
state-funding of any religious institute as well 
as a scrapping of religion-based quotas. That 
would be liberal, and still ameliorate the fear 
amongst Hindutvawaadis that the modern 
state is levying a de facto jaziya (although it is 
convenient for them to forget that there are 
tax benefits for Hindu Undivided Families 
which exclude Christians and Muslims— 
such tax benefits must also be scrapped, else 
universalised). 


Those who fear conversions or non- 
vegetarianism or a certain “deracination” 
of their society should work hard to make 
their community spiritually and financially 
stronger, instead of relying on the state. 


Unfortunately, very few Hindutva intellectuals 
(Deendayal Upadhyaya and Arun Shourie are 
exceptional in this respect) have articulated 
the need to separate state and society, or 
Hindu Rashtra and Hindu Raj. Upadhyaya 
wrote that there is no need to tie up state 

and religion, and that if even by a majority 

the Constitution is amended (for religious 
and other such purposes) it would be against 
Dharma. The Hindu Right needs more of 
Upadhyaya than Savarkar, and certainly no 
Golwalkar. At the state level, we need more 
indifference to all religions, rather than 
equal respect to all religions because the 
latter invariably causes heart-burn about what 
constitutes “equal respect” (at the social or 
voluntary level, we could follow the opposite). 


Of course, even the worst fanatics of Hindutva 
usually do not say (at least openly) that 

they want to impose any kind of theocratic 
dictatorship—they say that they just want to 
promote the culture intrinsic to all of India’s 
residents (or at least their ancestors). But why 
promote such a culture through the state 

and moreover what is this common culture? 
There has been no common culture, though 
there is definitely a dominant one. And the 
dominant culture (Hindu) is indeed one of 
the major reasons why, say, Tamil Nadu and 
Punjab are united in the same federation, and 
why India’s present boundaries are what they 
are. Recognising this may not be politically 
correct, but this observation does not imply 
an endorsement to the two-nation theorists 
on our side of the Wagah either. India’s 

unity could be at least partially because it is 
primarily Hindu, but it simply does not follow 
that all nationals thereby are Hindu. Similarly, 
it could well be true that “India is secular not 
because Muslims need it, but because Hindus 
want it” as MJ Akbar notes, but that does 

not at all vindicate Hindu nationalists—if 
anything, it makes conspicuous their rejection 
by the broader Hindu community itself. 


At a policy level, unless majoritarian demands 
of the state are not removed, the removal 

of minority appeasement becomes less 
defensible and more infeasible. For example, 
most Indian Muslim feminists are so afraid 


to be on the same page as the Hindu right 
on the civil code issue, that they rather not 
talk about this very important issue. More 
broadly, the constant fear of persecution 

and discrimination amongst minorities 
understandably push them towards the 
Congress, the Left and various assorted 
regional groups who are ready to further sow 
victimhood. 


This sense of being discriminated against 

is often exaggerated—a study by Vani 
Borooah found that “it is the lack of 
attributes necessary for, rather than lack of 
access to, regular employment that holds 
back India’s deprived groups”. Jeemol Unni 
finds that “It is difficult to attribute lower 
returns (of education for Muslims) entirely 
to discrimination” and that “participation 

of Muslim women in the workforce was 
significantly lower than other religious 
groups”. Sumon Bhaumik and Manisha 
Chakravorty also find that “there is no 
evidence in favour of caste- or religion-based 
discrimination... we recommend a policy 
that reduces supply-side bottlenecks”. That 
is, we need better and universal educational 
opportunities rather than identity-specific 
crutches that politically motivated documents 
like the Sachar Commission recommend. 


But there is no political voice that cares to 

use such data to design more optimal yet 
secular policy. Hindutva remains obsessed 
with the conflation of India and Hinduism. 
As Ashish Nandy noted two decades ago, 
Hindutvawaadis do not really care about 

their religion and see “Hinduism as inferior 

to the Semitic creeds, in turn seen as well- 
bounded, monolithic, well-organized, 
masculine, and capable of sustaining the 
ideology of an imperial state”. In their urge 

to fight the Mullah and the Missionary, the 
Hindutvawaadi, and by extension the Indian 
Right, has given the Marxist (now occupying 
the highest echelons of state power through 
the National Advisory Council) a free pass to 
curtail progress for an aspiring India by selling 
hopes of an illusory equality. Only if the Third 
Eye of the Shiva could concentrate on diluting 
the Red, that would be Saffron enough. 
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Shrey Verma is the author of Far Reaching Consequences of the Naxalite Problem in India. 


A plan in acti 
Saranda Action Plan is a step in the right direction to bring development to Maoist- 
affected areas 


¢¢Saranda, at the juncture of Odisha and 

Jharkhand, is a region forgotten by the 

Government. The natives have been left 
alone to eke out their livelihoods. Most of 
Saranda still lives essentially a pre-modern 
existence.” These are words of Sulochana 
Mahato, a block level functionary in the 
Saranda Forest region, which falls in the hilly 
region of the West Singhbhum district in 
Jharkhand. 


Saranda is home to 25 percent of India’s 
iron-ore deposit and has been a traditional 
stronghold of the CPI (Maoist) for over 

a decade since 2001. On the back of a 
successful security offensive mounted by 

the Central Reserve Police Force (CRPF), 
Union Minister of Rural Development, 
Jairam Ramesh pushed forward, in his words, 
“a crucial project and a possible blueprint 
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for other states”, the ‘Saranda Action Plan’ 
(SAP) earlier this month. The project will be 
implemented by the Jharkhand government. 


The plan includes distribution of solar lamps, 
bicycles, transistors, musical instruments 

to the families in Saranda and bringing 
them under Below Poverty Line (BPL) and 
Indira Awaas Yojana (IAY) housing schemes. 
In addition to this, distribution of land 
‘pattas’ and old age pension to eligible 
families and persons constitute important 
parts of the plan objectives. The SAP comes 
in the backdrop of a similar and a more 
comprehensive ‘Integrated Action Plan (IAP) 
for Selected Tribal and Backward Districts’ 
proposed by the Planning Commission in 
2010. 


The IAP too was designed to address the 
lack of basic development in Maoist affected 


areas. However its implementation has been 
dismal. Data from the Planning Commission 
puts the average performance (in terms of 
project completion) of districts under the IAP 
at a mere 31 percent. Further examination 

of data reveals that Jharkhand has been the 
worst performer among Maoist affected 
states, with only 19 percent of the projects 
under IAP attaining completion. It is the 
state which is home to the Saranda forests. 


What explains the LAP’s poor 
implementation? In a note sent to the 
Prime Minister’s Office earlier this year, 
the Planning Commission concluded 
that “putting more money in areas where 
utilisation levels were already low made 
no sense at all without major reforms in 
governance.” 


The plan fails to remedy the 
fundamental cause that is 
at the heart of the Maoist 
problem 


Recognising this ground reality, the SAP has 
sought to plug the loophole by establishing 
integrated development centres (IDCs) at 
‘strategic locations’ of the Saranda forest. 
According to the plan, development 

works will be implemented through these 
special centres. Here, it must be noted that 
implementing development programs after 
a successful security operation has proved 
to be the Achilles Heel in the government’s 
‘Hold and Develop’ policy. In a fluid 
situation after a security offensive, quick 
implementation of development works 
attains high importance. Success of the IDC 
model is therefore critical. 


A recent development that could bolster 

the IDCs in the short run is the success of 
the CRPF’s mobile units in providing basic 
facilities to the local community. The CRPF’s 
‘mobile kitchen’ (atop a van) was put to use 
recently in preparing hot meals for the local 
community in Saranda. Leveraging these 
mobile units to provide food and health 
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facilities parallel to other development 
works through the 1DCs will help plug the 
‘implementation gap’ quickly. This is crucial 
to winning the confidence of the local 
community and gain the upper hand over the 
Maoists in the initial (6 -12 months) period of 
government intervention. 


Without doubt, the tougher challenge is 

to institutionalise such mechanisms and 
make them sustainable in the long run in 
absence of security forces. Mr. Ramesh’s 

call therefore, towards strengthening the 
Panchayat Extension to Scheduled Areas 
(PESA) Act is a welcome step. A Gram 

Sabha as envisaged under PESA, with fairly 
independent political and financial powers 
would not only lead to “increased political 
activity” (as called for by Mr. Ramesh), but 
also help establish at the lowest levels, 

a strong institutional framework for 
carrying out development initiatives. More 
importantly, it will also provide autonomy to 
the local community in choosing/prioritising 
welfare schemes according to their needs. 


The SAP in its current form does well to 
integrate many flagship programs of the 
Central government, but has surprisingly 
excluded various agricultural schemes from 
its ambit. This so, when agriculture and 
forest produce forms the mainstay of the 
tribal population. 


While the SAP manages to correctly diagnose 
what ails the tribal hinterland, it still falls 
short on providing a clear remedy to the 
fundamental cause that is at the heart of the 
Maoist problem - land. Conflict arising due 
to displacement and mining activity often 
provides fertile ground for the Maoists to 
expand their influence. Though the SAP 
includes distribution of land ‘pattas’ among 
its objectives, recurrence of conflict in the 
future cannot be ruled out. India’s growing 
need for raw materials and mineral ores is 
likely to increase hostility between the local 
community and mining interests, especially 
in mineral rich regions like Saranda. To that 
end, the long term objectives of the SAP 
must aim at reducing land dependency of 
the local community and facilitating smooth 
transition from agriculture to other areas 
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of employment. The answer to this lies in 
connecting these isolated communities 
with the modern economy in a ‘harmonised’ 
manner. 


The SAP besides laying stress on road 
connectivity through the PMGSY 

scheme, also seeks to establish agriculture 
information kiosks, banks, post offices and 
godowns through the IDCs. Opening up 
these interfaces of the modern economy 

is a step in the right direction and will not 
only bring ‘access’ to these communities, 
but also open up new avenues for the 
government to create low-skilled jobs at 
these centres. In a recent discussion between 
the Ministry of Rural Development and the 
Empowered Group of Secretaries for the 
IAP, a proposal was floated to involve leading 
FMCG companies in marketing non-timber 
produce. While feasibility of the proposal 

is yet to be tested, the IDCs could play an 
important role by interfacing the private 
companies with the local community for 
any commercial activity in the future, thus 
spurring non-agricultural jobs in the region. 
An important cog in the wheel that has 
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missed policymakers is telecommunication. 
Under the National Telecom Policy - 1999, 
telecom licenses imposed obligations on 

the licensee to install ‘direct connections’ 
and a certain number of ‘public phones’ in 
the villages. Action plans such as the SAP 
could leverage these obligations in creating 
‘wireless infrastructure’ in Maoist affected 
areas. Mobile infrastructure would not only 
compliment other ‘access’ services, but also 
help the government streamline monitoring 
and implementation of development works. 
Bihar presents a successful example of this, 
where project engineers have been equipped 
with GPS enabled smartphones to monitor 
road projects across the state. A similar 
model involving ‘development officers’ or 
‘junior engineers’ could be adopted in Maoist 
affected areas. 


Finally, the spirit behind any integrated 
action plan should be to present the local 
community with “the best our democracy 
has to offer” and not push down their throat, 
a development that is disruptive and not in 
sync with their “way of life”. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Pakistan 


The mirage of middle 
class revolution 


The middle class is incapable of bringing change in a praetorian state like Pakistan 


hange seems to be the new anthem 
( exciting the people of Pakistan. 

Crushed or pulled apart by two 
opposing influences, people want change. 
On the one hand, there is the humiliation of 
being endlessly poor and powerless, suffering 
from a moth-eaten political system. On the 
other, there is the burden of an image of a 
pariah state that has resulted in reduction of 
opportunities for an average Pakistani. There 
are several diagnoses and an equal number of 
prescriptions. 


However, what seems to have caught the 
imagination of many, especially in large 
urban centers, is the idea of replacement 

of the traditional elite comprising of feudal 
landowners and industrial-business elite by 
the middle class. The latest political narrative 
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being spread through the media and newer 
publications talks about the growing power 
of the middle class. There are at least two 
books published in 2011 that repeat the 
middle class mantra. But will this emerging 
middle class bring the much-needed change 
in Pakistan? 


In sociological terms the concept of lower, 
middle and upper classes developed as a 
response to the rigid and deterministic 
Marxian definition of class. However, as 
experts point out there is no consensus on 
what constitutes these different categories, 
especially the middle class. Every society 
though has its own variation. For instance, 
while looking at Pakistan, the middle class 
must be divided amongst three levels: lower, 
middle and upper, as well as on the basis of 
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location such as urban versus rural middle 
class. According to Nayyab, the middle 
class represents the middle position on the 
continuum of wealth, power and prestige. 


“In the wealth continuum middle class can 
be presented by individuals who are neither 
rentiers nor unskilled labourers. On the 
power continuum they can be the people 
who are not as weak as to carry out the 
commands of others but not as influential 
to achieve their goals despite opposition. 
Similarly, they cannot be individuals who 
receive little respectful treatment nor the 
ones who are entitled to deferential and 
respectful treatment”. 


There are three estimates of the size of 

the middle class: first, 20 million; second, 
Ishrat Hussain’s 30 million; and third, Durre 
Nayyab’s 61 million. Nayyab’s definition 

uses the concept of ‘extended middle class’. 
Without getting into the issues of definition, 
it is noteworthy that the growth of the 
middle class is accompanied with increased 
urbanisation. In fact, Pakistan has the fastest 
growth rate of urbanisation in South Asia. 
The estimated growth rate of urbanisation 
for 2005 is calculated at 35 percent. According 
to Arif Hassan, this urbanisation also 
includes migration from rural to urban areas. 
About 8 percent of the total population 
(1998 census) comprises of migrants, out 

of which 63.7 percent have migrated from 
rural to urban areas. Another important 
phenomenon is the growing number of 
urban centres. For instance, in Punjab alone 
there are five large cities (population around 
10 million), 15 intermediate cities (population 
around 5 million), 74 small cities (population 
around 1 million), and 114 towns (population 
less than 50,000). This number will increase 
after the new census. 


As far as the nature of the middle class is 
concerned, the bulk of the rural middle 
class represents medium-sized (less then 
100 acres) farmers and the burgeoning 
trader-merchant class that live in towns 

or small cities but have cropped up from 
villages and depend on the agrarian 
economy. The rural-urban borderland 
middle class, on the other hand, comprises 
trader-merchants, small businessmen and 
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professional class belonging to various 
vocational groups in intermediate cities and 
large cities. The purely urban middle and 
upper middle class includes the bulk of the 
state bureaucracy such as civil servants and 
military, the burgeoning media, judiciary 
and legal community, the NGO sector and 
professional expatriate Pakistanis that are 
keen to build their influence in their home 
country by remaining central to its politics. 
The case of Ghulam Nabi Fai, an expatriate 
Kashmiri leader based in the US and some 
of his friends that were allegedly part of the 
ISI’s operations in Washington, DC is a case 
in point. 


One of the primary assumptions is that 

this extended middle class works for 

and is an instrument of change. It is also 
believed that this class aims at a new 
agenda that represents departure from the 
traditional elite. Since the middle class is 

an intermediary class that has the potential 
of transforming into the upper class, it 
desires an environment that supports 
upward mobility. In Pakistan’s case, the 
upward mobility of the middle class thus 
far has been in the form of economic 
growth accompanied by very slow political 
growth. Hence the argument is that the 
empowerment of the middle class will 
result in a drastic change in the country’s 
power structure. Some even argue that such 
empowerment will trickle down to the lower 
classes as well. The subtext of this change 
theory is that empowerment of the middle 
class will bring liberal-secular modernity 

to the country. The political movement led 
by Imran Khan or Pervez Musharraf and 

a few others is viewed as representing the 
ethos of the middle class. People like Shaoib 
Hashmi have defended Musharraf’s coup on 
television programmes on the basis of the 
general representing middle class ethos. 


Does this middle class have the capacity 
to bring a real change based on political 
liberalism? No. Here is why it is not possible. 


First, as some would argue that Pakistan 
actually does not have a middle class but an 
middle income class. This differentiation is 
due to the inherently pre-capitalist nature of 
the socioeconomy that has not gone through 
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the same experience of industrialization as 
Europe where the entire argument of the 
middle class was based. Second, the middle 
class cannot be politically progressive as 

it is a product of a praetorian society and 
political structure that is driven by politico- 
economic factors such as the link between 
military dictatorships and the middle class. 
The economic growth of the extended 
middle class is linked with a praetorian 

state system that is based on kleptocratic 
distributive system. There are two aspects 

of it: one, according to Akbar Zaidi, the 
regimes of Generals Ayub Khan and Zia-ul- 
Haq and Musharraf built and provided fillip 
to the middle class in terms of enhancing its 
economic potential which creates a bonding 
between the military regimes and the 

middle class; and two, given the praetorian 
nature of the society, which means it is 
driven by an authoritarian instinct, the 
political process remains dependent on 
military authoritarianism even under civilian 
governments and the distributive system 
kleptocratic. Not surprisingly, this group of 
people is inclined towards authoritarian rule, 
especially by the military, rather than support 
the democratic process. Most recently, new 
political movements denoted by urban- 
based political parties such as the Pakistan 
Tehreek-e-Insaaf (PTI, the justice party) run 
by the former cricketer Imran Khan espouses 
wrangling political control through the 
army’s help. This in Pakistan is referred to as 
the ‘Bangladesh model’, a form of a middle 
class coup meant to eliminate traditional 
power centres. 


The military in Pakistan, which is also 
considered as representing the middle class 
interests, is inclined to insert a ‘clean’ party 
in the political process. In any case, the 
armed forces, which form a sizable chunk 
of the middle class, are inclined towards 
their organisational control of politics of the 
state, indirectly if not directly. Therefore, 
the middle class is not necessarily inclined 
towards a democratic process. Such a 
behavior is directly related with the absence 
of means to negotiate political power 
through legitimate means. The society has 
become so deeply praetorian that it cannot 
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imagine a change without force. The middle 
class aligns with faces rather than values 
and principles resulting in a situation where 
particular groups will align with set icons in 
the name of liberalism or radicalism. 


Third, a glance at the behavior of various 
groups that fall in the category of 

extended middle class shows that it has an 
authoritarian nature. The media and the 
legal community, for instance, are as inclined 
towards force as the elite. So there is no basic 
difference between the two. 


Fourth, the divide between the middle class 
and the elite may be imaginary as the various 
classes are linked and so the extended 
middle class is partly an extension of the 
ruling elite. Historically, the urban middle 
class grew into the elite, which Hamza Alavi 
categorised in his work as the indigenous 
bourgeoisie and metropolitan capitalist. The 
state has always had a direct role in elevating 
groups from one class to another. The British 
state, for instance, made many middle class 
players, who worked as its contractors into 
upper middle class and later the upper class. 
Similarly, the deep state or the establishment 
in the country has supported various groups 
and propelled them or kept them in power. 
Hamza Alavi expounded upon this factor 

at great length. Describing and explaining 
the linkage between the various power 
centers or classes is certainly one of his 
biggest contributions. In his seminal work 
that explained Pakistan as an overdeveloped 
state, Alavi hypothised about the linkage 
between the various elite groups and the 
manner in which their interests were 

served and protected by the military and 

the civil bureaucracy. The state evolved as a 
bureaucratic state in which the bureaucratic 
forces were more powerful and the 
politicians to legitimise the former’s power. 
Although Pakistani historian Ayesha Jalal has 
vehemently challenged Alavi’s perspective, 
the fact of the matter is that it is Alavi’s 
paradigm that aids in understanding the 
peculiar behavior of Pakistan’s power politics. 


It is important to understand the power 
structure and behavior of power politics to 
understand why the middle class may not be 
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the agent of change. Pakistan has a power 
structure in which power is a continual 
process that does not stop but changes face 
and perhaps colour. The middle class, which 
is being imagined as the focal point of power 
in the future, has actually never been out of 
power. 


Let us also not forget that one of the 

major components of the middle class is 
the military and civil bureaucracy that has 
undergone a class transformation as well. A 
recent research done by Shuja Nawaz and 
Christine Fair highlights the changing colour 
of the military as being more urban middle 
class. This is not a recent phenomenon but 
something that had begun to happen after 
the 1950s when the indigenisation of the 
officer cadre forced the military to increase 
its induction and so it could not be limited 
to just the elite families. The intake into the 
two bureaucracies has a strong middle class 
component. It is another matter that there 
is a class system within the bureaucracies 

as well in which the echelons integrate 
smoothly with the rest of the ruling elite 
mainly due to common interests. However, 
those at the bottom of the ladder aspire to 
get to the top and thus become protectors 
of elite interests. Or those at the bottom of 
the ladder have been made to believe that it 
is through their association with a particular 
organisation or interest group that they can 
further their own interests. 


People like Fahmida Riaz and Shoaib 
Hashmi, among many others, failed to 
understand the peculiar construct of the 
country’s power politics. Had they read 
Hamza Alavi and understood his underlying 
philosophy, they might not have been 
confused by Musharraf’s personality. It 
would certainly not take them much time 

to understand that the middle class may be 
the background for many in the military and 
civil bureaucracy but, once at the top, the 
echelons are integrated into the elite and 
represent elite interests rather then that of 
their original class. Power wipes out their 
original memory or association with the 
lower-middle or middle class except for some 
superficial values or belief system. 
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The power structure has resulted in 

the evolution of a praetorian society or 

what Alavi used to call the pre-capitalist 
socioeconomy which means a combination 
of feudalism and post-colonial capital. 

Most important, force, authority and even 
violence is central to the social structure. 
The formula is not liberal at all. So, we have 
to think hard when we talk about rampant 
feudalism in the country. It is fashionable 

to say that the middle class will become a 
source of ending feudalism when the fact of 
the matter is that the feudalism’s physical 
shape has changed. The 2008 Parliament, 

for instance, has about 25 members out of a 
house of 342 with over 100 acres landholding. 
Not to forget the leadership of parties like 
the PML-N, PML-Q and Jamaat-e-islami 

that have a middle class background. Even 
the current PPP leadership, a party usually 
associated with feudal-landowners, has 
become a mix of rural and urban middle class 
with peppering of traditional elite. This is 
not the defence of the feudal-landowners but 
it is to understand and explain how it is not 
necessarily kinship that cuts across class, sect 
and cast which determines the power of an 
individual or a group. In addition, it is howa 
particular group is connected with the power 
centre and included into the kleptocratic 
distributive system. 


The middle class, which is 
being imagined as the focal 
point of power in the future, 
has actually never been out 
of power 


This system determines both the distribution 
of power and resources. Thus, the state 

and its establishment plays a critical role 

in determining who will be powerful and 
what kind of power each will have. The 
establishment is the permanent power which 
comprises of primary and secondary players. 
Over the decades since independence, the 
arrangement of these players has changed. 
But in the past five decades, the military 
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and civil bureaucracy have been almost like 
permanent members of the establishment. 
One of the reasons for this is the state 
authority which is critical for power politics. 
Today, the media, expatriate Pakistanis and 
even jihadis are part of the relationship. 
These actors are certainly not part of 

the traditional elite but the middle class. 
However, they have risen to become part of 
the new elite which is as exploitative as the 
old one. But the hatred and dislike of the 
traditional elite, the emphasis on religion 
and militant-nationalism, are some of the 
tools to generate a narrative that helps 
control the society and the ordinary people. 
Controlling the narrative or influencing the 
mind of the masses through a discourse is 
central to establishing the hegemony of the 
establishment. In a conversation I once had 
with Hamza Alavi, he explained to me how 
the same forces that apply real-politique 
rules for their actions then emphasise 
moral-politique. This is mainly to establish 
hegemony which is a triangular equation 
comprising of: “political power + economic 
power + intellectual control”. 


Pakistan is a praetorian 
society inclined towards 
illegal and excessive 
authority and violence 


The military-dominated establishment has 
in 64 years created a sophisticated formula 
for generating a narrative and building 
partners that cut across all ideological divide. 
The liberal and the conservative and the 
radical are all in some form of partnership 
with the establishment, most certainly in 
the extended middle class. The lower class 
or the dispossessed are too uninteresting for 
the establishment to partner. The machinery 
for generating the establishment-friendly 
narrative is so extensive and well-oiled that 
it has almost completely dominated all 
means of producing and communicating 

the narrative. As a result, the society, 
especially the middle class has structured 
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itself along two axis: neo-liberal-nationalism 
and right-wing-radical-nationalism. While 
the neo-liberal-nationalism axis depicts 

an authoritarian and top-down model of 
economic and political development marked 
with the expansion of a national security 
obsessed middle class and ruling elite, the 
right-wing-radical-nationalism axis denotes 
growth of religious radicalism and militancy 
as symbols of geo-political modernity and 
being anti-imperialist in nature. 


It is due to the fact that all stakeholders take 
strength from the praetorian culture that it 
is impossible for them to formulate things 
in terms of liberal values and democratic 
principles. For instance, the supporters of 
PTI and its leadership do not believe in 
following the democratic means for change. 
Rather, they want to use extra-constitutional 
methods to bring a change that would then 
represent middle class rule and democracy. 
Similarly, the representatives of the middle 
class even though they are liberal, have little 
patience for any alternative perspective 
such as disagreement by ethnic minorities. 
There is, in fact, greater acceptability for 
the use of violence against ethnic minorities 
or any other group that disagrees with 

the central narrative. The formula of the 
upcoming middle class, hence, is not 

only a contradiction in terms but denotes 
praetorian behavior of the society. In any 
case, the middle class is not liberal, secular 
and politically progressive. The middle 

class politics is actually about initiating the 
process of re-formatting the power political 
structure rather than any deep-set structural 
change. The establishment, which had 
supported a certain type of players, is now 
keen to replace them with others. Therefore, 
it is not that pre-capitalist socioeconomic 
structure is changed at all or feudalism 
discarded but that there are newer actors 
who have become the neo-feudal such as 
the media barons, media practitioners, 
significant members of the legal and judicial 
community and the militants. 


Today, it’s not merely coincidence that 
militant organisations hold jirgas and enforce 
their version of justice in certain areas of 
Punjab and Sindh. They have acquired this 
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power due to their association with the 
state and the establishment which does 

not allow its law enforcement agencies to 
really apprehend the jihadis. One phone 
call and the friendly ones captured by the 
police are freed. Like the traditional feudal- 
landowners that had grown powerful in 

the past in assistance from the civil and 
military bureaucracy, the militants and other 
groups mentioned earlier have risen to a 
level where they cannot be challenged due 
to their association with the establishment. 
Today, the militants question the power of 
the feudal-landowners resulting in a change 
in the power equation. Consequently, there 
is not a single political party or group that 
does not have a linkage or partnership with 
the militants. Violence and unquestionable 
power is the name of the game as far as the 
country’s politics is concerned. 


It is not just the traditional elite or even the 
new elite that recognise the growing power 
of the militants. The new rural and urban 
middle class, especially in the emerging 
urban centers contributes resources 

and supports militant organisations and 
madrassas. For those who get passionate 
about supporting the seminaries as part 

of the local culture, the fact is that the old 
madrassas were tied to the local culture but 
not the new ones are burgeoning all over 
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the place. In the past 6-7 years, for instance, 
more than 2,500 new madrassas have been 
established in rural Sindh. These are the 
ones with high walls and no connection with 
the local culture or people. The middle class 
contributes because it sees the militants as a 
possible source for renegotiating power in a 
system where power cannot be renegotiated 
through non-violent and legitimate means. 
This kind of middle class, hence, is what 
can be defined as representing right-wing- 
radical-nationalism axis. Interestingly, 

this trend can be found amongst the more 
educated urban middle class living in large 
cities as well. 


Last year, | conducted a study on the 
socio-political attitudes of youth in elite 
universities in Islamabad, Karachi and 
Lahore. One of the surprising findings of 
the study was that their world view was 
not very different from that of the madrassa 
trained youth. The militants are seen as 
representing a force that can fight for 

and serve the national cause vis-a-vis the 
external world, especially the United States. 
This is the same thinking that is echoed by 
liberal leftist thinkers like Tariq Ali or many 
others without calculating the cost of such 
association for the state and the society. In 
other words, the other axis, which is neo- 
liberal-nationalism, is indirectly tied with 
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the other axis. The common denominator 
is nationalism, a trend worth looking at 
because nationalism produces different 
results including fascism. 


In Pakistan’s case, there is a greater likelihood 
of extreme forms because of the praetorian 
nature of the society. In any case, the neo- 
liberal-nationalist represents Pakistan’s 
neo-conservatives the bulk of whom may 
not support the militants or the radicals but 
swing towards the military and the state 
establishment. These neo-cons, in fact, 
have increasingly been swinging towards a 
more non-religious-militant nationalism. 
This group usually considers itself as liberal 
because it is anti-mullah. However, it is not 
politically liberal and more inclined towards 
partnering with non-religious elements 
amongst the military as a guarantor of 
‘liberal security’. 


The bottom-line is that the middle class 
formula that is being espoused by some 
segments of the elite as a harbinger of great 
change and transformation is nothing 
more than a bid to carry out some cosmetic 
restructuring of the political scene without 
altering the norms of politics or the basic 
structure of the state system. Pakistan is 

a praetorian society which means that it 

is mired in or inclined towards illegal and 
excessive authority and violence. Different 
segments of the society tend to partner with 
various actors that possess means of force 
and violence to renegotiate power. 


Will this trend change? The answer is not in 
the short to medium term. There is no magic 
wand that can change the way this society 
operates. There are people who suggest that 
given some changes in the political system, 
greater democratisation of the political 
parties, more sensibility by the politicians 
and other such means Pakistan will change 
into something akin to a new shiny coin 

or close to it. Others believe that installing 
systems will bring the change. The mantra is 
bringing change from within. 


None of these tactical methodologies will 
work beyond a short span at best. The 
situation must be weighed against the nature 
of the power political structure. The current 
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day Pakistan lacks the societal sensibility 

to calculate the opportunity cost of 
praetorianism that would lead them to think 
of switching from the ‘roving bandits’ to the 
‘stationary bandits’ formula. While studying 
Pakistan, it is instructive to remember the 
economist Mancur Olson who wrote about 
kleptocratic distributive system and the 
problems of over-plundering. According to 
Olson’s concept of roving versus stationary 
bandit, roving bandits enforce a higher cost 
on the settled community/town/village that 
they pillage. By engaging in collective over 
plundering, the roving bandits impose a 
negative externality on the society resulting 
in depletion of resources. This ultimately 
reduces the dividends for the bandits as well. 
The stationary bandits, on the other hand, 
are rational; since they settle down in a 
community, and agreeing to willingly protect 
the society against other roving bandits 

in return for economic gains. The entire 
paradigm is based on negotiation of mutual 
interests. Applied to Pakistan’s case, this 
means that the ruling elite the emphasis is on 
over-plundering at the cost of the masses and 
the country’s well being. The middle class is 
also part of the kleptocratic cycle. 


Since the country is generally dependent on 
external sources of income, the current over 
plundering has not resulted in an urgent 
realisation for transformation. Perhaps, a 
state and society continually in a mode to 
beg and borrow from foreign sources or 
means not internal to the economy cannot 
begin to comprehend the significance of 
domestic re-engineering. This behavior is 
reflective of the feudal tendencies of the 
society, or the ruling elite. The Pakistani 
middle class or those that represent middle 
class interests are no exception when it 
comes to plunder. Incidentally, these middle 
class forces including the state bureaucracy 
and some political parties also suffer from a 
feudal attitude. The use of force and coercion 
is similar as one hears in stories about the 
jagirdars. \n fact, jagirdars have proliferated. 
Nevertheless, the mantra of the middle class 
as an agent of change is extremely powerful. 
People can hardly guess that the middle class 
suffers from praetorian behavior mainly 

due to the fact that education and access 
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to sources of information puts them ina 
position where they can ably manipulate 
image and analysis. Surely, the voice of the 
poor farm or factory labour in remote parts 
of the country is less likely to reach the elite 
than those with access to media. Education is 
an enabling tool as far as influencing image is 
concerned. 


At this juncture, there is nothing short of 
structural change that will do the trick. 
Pakistan needs a regime change, which does 
not refer to a shift from civil to military or 
vice versa, but a real structural change. Most 
formulas are long-term including the age- 
old method of injecting more democracy to 
kill bad democracy. We always forget that 

a single election does not bring democracy. 
Every time the process is interrupted, the 
machine has to be started once again. So, 
every interruption, no matter what form 

it takes, brings the system back to where 

it started. Not to forget that we have an 
unnatural environment of the establishment 
constantly interfering with the process 

of electoral democracy. Referring to the 
theoretical framework presented by Hamza 
Alavi, it has also become difficult to separate 
the grain from the chaff as the civilian 
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powers are connected with the establishment 
or are its secondary or primary partners. 
There is this inherent flaw in Pakistan’s 
socio-political system that may not repair 
until there is a direct conflict between the 
power fraternity and the dispossessed. This 
means more suffering until we get toa 
point where a genuine demand for change is 
generated and people are moved to combine 
forces and alter the structure rather than 
replace a face. 


Some might consider this as nonsensical 
but can Pakistan even dream of bringing 
about a change without acquiring tools for 
transformation. Pakistan needs its genuine 
historians, political scientists, sociologists, 
philosophers and scientists to conceptualise 
a metamorphosis. This is no mean idea but 
its only with the birth of sociologists like 
Hamza Alavi and Feroz Ahmed, historians 
like Aziz Ahmed, scientists like Abdus Salam 
and many others that Pakistan will step on 
the path of change. Pakistanis have to get 
praetorianism out of their bloodstream to 
become sane again. 


Adapted from the Tenth Hamza Alavi 
Memorial Lecture 
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Harini Calamur is a media entrepreneur and film-maker 


The Trishanku problem 


Parliamentary panels must look at investigative, legislative and oversight issues of 
statutory agencies 
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ing Trishanku of the Ikshvaku 
<a dynasty was a fascinating 

personality. An ancestor of King 
Ram, King Trishanku had a reputation of 
being a fair and just monarch. Like all good 
monarchs of that time, a time before sin 
became entrenched in society; he followed 
the rules of Dharma in all aspects of his life. 
King Trishanku had one wish. He wanted 
to ascend to heaven in his mortal body. To 
ascend to the heavens or descend to hell, 
normally one had to die. But King Trishanku 
wanted to achieve this aim without going 
through the natural process - death. Indra, 
The King of Devas was not deeply enamored 
with the idea of a mortal ascending to the 
heavens—probably because he saw it as 
a threat to his own power base. After all, 
Indra had faced a threat to his position from 
the mortal king Nahusha—who replaced 
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him briefly. The Devas refused Trishanku 
permission to ascend to the heavens without 
dying. While this would deter any other 
mortal, Trishanku was made of sterner stuff. 
He went to his guru, Sage Vashishta to 

help him achieve his goal. When the Sage 
turned him down, the king pleaded with 
Sage Vishwamitra, who promised to help 
him. Vishvamitra performed a great sacrifice 
to help Trishanku reach the heavens in his 
mortal body. However, as the King began 

to ascend, Indra began using his powers to 
block the ascent. The powers of Vishvamitra 
and Indra nullified each other and Trishanku 
was left suspended in the middle—neither 
following the laws of earth nor those of 
heaven. Vishwamitra then created a whole 
new universe around Trishanku—a universe 
which is born of compromise. Trishanku 
ruled Trishanku’s heaven, the rest of the 
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universe was ruled by the Devas. The term 
Trishanku’s heaven, from then on, has been 
used to denote a compromise. 


There is a point to recounting this ancient 
tale. Politics and institution building in 
modern India have more in common with 
Trishanku and the art of compromise, 

than Lord Ram and the rule of Dharma. 
Institutions are created and given form by 
the will of one person. Be it the Planning 
Commission and Nehru, the Election 
Commission and T N Seshan,or the Jan Lok 
Pal and Team Anna. Their suggestions for 
independence are linked to their own skill 
sets. But institutions have to be divorced 
from that which exists today, and built so 
that they endure the test of time and remain 
relevant. Institutions cannot exist in limbo 
—in their own universe, with their own rules 
that do not dovetail with the remaining 
system. 


The Indian system is based on the separation 
of powers between the various arms of the 
government, and with a set of checks and 
balances that are inbuilt to ensure that the 
system functions smoothly. There is the 
Parliament—the supreme law making body 
in the country, that is supposed to debate, 
deliberate and pass legislation. There is 

the Executive—the working executive 

that comprises the Prime Minister and 

his Cabinet—the government of the Day. 
The Executive is supposed to govern 

the country in accordance with existing 
legislation, through various ministries staffed 
by bureaucrats, and also introduce new 
legislation, ; and an independent judiciary 
that ensures that justice is delivered, based 
on their interpretation of the law. And there 
is the President who is the Head of State, the 
Supreme Commander of the armed forces 
and the head of the Executive, the Judiciary 
and the Legislature. The Prime Minister of 
India, and the cabinet are accountable to 

the parliament, both individually—in that 
they are responsible for their ministries 

and departments, and collectively as the 
cabinet; and the parliament is accountable 
to the people. The President of India plays 

a ceremonial role and has no real executive 
powers. Those are vested in the cabinet, the 
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Parliament, various state governments and 
their legislatures. 


In addition to all these bodies that deal 

with administration, legislation, and 

judicial decision making, there exist a 
variety of independent departments—such 
as the Department of Atomic Energy, the 
Department of Space; independent agencies 
—CAG, CBI, CVC, Election Commission, 
Planning Commission, TRAI, and a host of 
others. In the very near future, the Jan Lok 
Pal is poised to join these agencies. These 
agencies are either in the cutting edge of 
research and development that could impact 
our future, or those that are meant to audit, 
investigate, monitor and ensure that systems 
are not compromised. All are stellar agencies, 
and all serve an important purpose. But 
whom are they accountable to? Theoretically, 
to the President of India—but the President 
has ceremonial powers. 


Institutions cannot have 
their own rules which 

do not dovetail with the 
remaining system 


India does not have a presidential form of 
government like the United States, nor is 
this column suggesting that she should. 
Instead, it would be good to borrow from 
some of their procedures—that ensures 

that these agencies act in the interest of the 
people. To do this, they need to report to the 
parliament. What the system needs is a set of 
bipartisan or multi-partisan parliamentary 
committees for each of these areas, that run 
concurrently with the parliamentary term. 
The panel would vet the appointment of the 
heads of these agencies through a process 

of hearings. Also, like the American system, 
the process of hearings needs to go beyond 
the confirmation (of appointment) hearings 
and look at investigative, legislative and 
oversight issues. Legislative hearings would 
look at policy issues that would become 

law. For example, if the government policy 
is targeted welfare, the hearing would look 
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at how best this policy would work as law. 
The panel would ask for representations 
from interested parties, and all these would 
then form the basis for legislation. India 
needs a version of this in place. An Oversight 
Committee would look at various central 
government programmes and evaluate the 
quality of delivery of service as well as the 
conduct of public officials while delivering 
this service. An investigative hearing looks at 
suspicion of wrong doing on the part of not 
just public officials but private individuals 
and corporations. In all these hearings, the 
parliamentary panel will seek representations 
from not just politicians, bureaucrats, and 
civil society but also from citizens and 
corporates. This becomes a continuous 
process, which can only be good for the 
democracy. 


Imagine if a parliamentary panel had 
consistently monitored expenditure and 
progress on a project like the CWG. The head 
of the CWG committee would have been 
answerable to parliament. The panel would 
have constantly monitored the delivery of 
various targets and cost overruns. Over a 
seven year period, the panel would have 
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regularly interacted with the CWG board 
—understood project progress and costs. 
Such a system would possibly have spared 
the country a lot of what went wrong in 
both CWG and 2G, and possibly prevented 
the embarrassment of the appointed CVC 
having to be removed after appointment. 
Similarly, a system of continuous hearings 
could possibly get the CBI to deliver results. 
Another advantage of this would be to 
ensure the independence of these bodies 
from accusations of interference by the 
government of the day. 


With more and more agencies being added 
to take on newer and newer roles, it is vital 
they don’t end up like King Trishanku—with 
their own universe where they reign supreme 
with no accountability to anyone else. There 
needs to be a chain of command established 
and accountability demanded. These bodies, 
including the proposed Jan Lok Pal need to 
be made accountable to parliament, for it is 
the parliament that is finally accountable to 
the people. 


One is of course, assuming a parliament 
where parliamentarians turn up to work. But 
that is a matter for another column. 
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How dependable and accurate is the UID authentication scheme? 


iometric identification has become 
B a core part of national security in 
many nations around the world, 
and is expected to be the standard for the 
foreseeable future. The trust placed by 
governments in biometric schemes stems 
from the notion that every human being 
has unique physical characteristics, such 
as fingerprints or iris signature. The idea is 
to capture these unique physical features 
and encode them in a format that can be 
processed by computers. The Unique Identity 
or UID project’s main goal is to identify every 
Indian’s biometrics with a unique number 
assigned to each citizen by the Unique 
Identity Authority of India or UIDAI—the 
UID number. 


When a citizen registers with one of many 
registrars partnering with the UIDAI, 

the citizen’s biometrics, signature, and 
other information is collected and a 
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temporary number is assigned, along with 
receipt acknowledging submission of the 
information to the UIDAI. The entire 
process is detailed in the UIDAI web page. 
At the time of registration, a temporary UID 
number is provided to the citizen, with a 
permanent number later mailed in to the 
applicant once appropriate verification 

and uniqueness of biometric data has been 
determined. How do we know that best 
effort has been made to ensure that data in 
the UID database is correct and not falsified? 
This question is especially important, given 
that preventing fraud is one of the stated 
goals of the UID project. It is important to 
note that an enormous number of Indians 
simply do not have any form of identification 
that can be presented to registrars. This 

is clearly a loophole that can be exploited 

by those who want to cheat the system by 
registering the same person multiple times 
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with different registrars. This raises the 
importance of the issue of detecting and 
eliminating fraudulent use of the system. 


The probability of 

the biometrics of all 
fingerprints and both irises 
matching for two humans 
is nearly zero 


When a Registrar inputs a UID user data to 
UID’s Central ID Repository (CIDR) servers, 
the user’s biometrics are compared with 
existing biometrics in the UID database 

to ensure that the biometric data does 

not already exist — a process that has 

been referred to as de-duplication. This is 
handled by the Fraud Detection Application 
(FDA) that takes care of the following types 
of fraudulent usage: misrepresentation 

of information, multiple registrations by 
same person, registration for non-existent 
residents, or impersonation, as specified on 
the UIDAI web page. All of these problems 
boil down to identifying more than one 
applicant in the UID database with matching 
fingerprints and matching iris image 
biometrics, at a minimum. That is, both 
these biometrics need to match with a high 
degree of accuracy in order for an entry to 
be flagged as a match with an existing entry 
in the UID database. Note that the iris prints 
are from both eyes, and in every human, 
these prints are completely different for the 
two eyes. Note that the registrars operate 
independently scanning this biometric 
information, and then enter the data into 
the CIDR from a remote terminal, and this is 
why temporary numbers are assigned at the 
point of registration. 


In an analysis of UID registration process, 
it is noted that the UIDAI’s official statistics 
show that they registered (at the time of the 
analysis) 25,900,000 individuals of which 
20,050 were determined to be duplicate 
registrations. These duplicate registrations 
were determined by a “multi-modal de- 
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duplication scheme”. The scheme is “multi- 
modal” because it takes into account multiple 
bio-metric modes: fingerprints and iris scan. 
However, a look at the open complaints page 
in the UIDAI web page, show only a handful 
of complaints, and none of them major in 
terms of denied identity, as would have to be 
the case for one of the 20,050. A testament 
to the fact that the de-duplication scheme 

of the UIDAI is doing the job it is intended 
to do. Specifically, these UIDAI registrations 
were flagged as duplicate registrations and 
rejected because the FDA determined a 
match in multiple biometric modes, to a 
high degree of certainty. In this case, the 
newly input user data matched another entry 
in the UID database with a high degree of 
certainty, both fingerprints and iris-scan. 
Once the UIDAI has processed an entry 
through the FDA, and it is determined as 

a unique print as per a online multi-modal 
search and/or offline search, then the process 
of de-duplication is essentially complete and 
a permanent UID number is assigned to the 
resident. Note that the UID is 12 digits and 
this can identify about 1000 times as many 
Indians as currently exist today. It should be 
noted that the UIDAI has meticulously noted 
the process for processing UID deliveries to 
applicants. 


As mentioned earlier, biometrics are unique, 
and secondly, both fingerprint and iris 
signatures do not change with age and are 
constant throughout a person’s life. This 

is the reason why biometrics can be taken 
for very small children for a UID number, 
because the UID technology can adjust for 
the physical size of the fingers by normalising 
the image before comparison. In the case of 
the eyeballs, it is a fact of human physiology 
that the eyeballs of an individual remain the 
same size throughout their lives. 


The only way for a person to fool the UID 
system into accepting more than one entry 
in the UID database is by presenting multiple 
biometrics that do not match in all modes, 
one for each fraudulent UID number. 
Biometric attributes cannot be faked any 
more than a person can change their own 
DNA, as a person’s DNA determines the 
ridges in their iris and the prints on their 
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extremities. Biometric matches can be used 
as evidence in court in most countries with 
such forensic technologies at their disposal. 
Fingerprint matching is done by examining 
the spatial separation of various unique 
characteristics of the ridges, loops and whirls 
on every human’s fingers. Similarly the 360 
degree 3D maps of the irises in both eyes, 
which are both unique. The probability of 
the biometrics of all fingerprints and both 
irises matching for two humans due to the 
limitations of the biometric system is so 
small that it may be assumed to be zero. 


An explanation of the calculation of the 
cumulative error rate is in order here. 
Ideally, a biometric machine could yield 
correct answers all the time, but in practice 
all schemes have a non-zero error rate, 

also called the Error Crossover Rate (ECR). 
Essentially, a fingerprint scanner has an 
Error Crossover Rate (ECR), which means 
that one false positive (or false negative) can 
be expected when a single biometric, such 
as a print from one finger or one iris scan, 

is used to uniquely identify an individual 
out of a group. ECR for fingerprinting 

and iris scans are I in 500 and 1 in 131000, 
respectively. What happens when more than 
one biometrics is used for identification, as 
in multi-modal de-duplication? If multiple 
features are used for identification, the 
cumulative error error rate is the product 
of individual error rates. This is because 
comparison of each individual feature is an 
independent event in the probabilistic sense, 
in terms of elementary probability. 


Using the ECR numbers as a error estimate 
for the comparison of one feature, and 
applying the above notion of multiplying the 
individual error rates for each fingerprint (or 
iris) matched. lf we assume that the UIDAI 
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compares all the prints on one hand, and 
both irises for identification, then the overall 
error rate is approximately 1 in 10430 (10430 
or I followed by 30 zeros). Comparatively, 
the entire population of the world right now 
is around 6*1049 (600 Crore or 6 followed 
by 9 zeroes). This low cumulative error 

rate in the de-duplication process means 
that all the 20,050 applicants flagged as 
duplicates were fraudulent UID applications, 
thus demonstrating the effectiveness of 

the UID system as a robust authentication 
mechanism. Because error rates for multi- 
modal reduplication are essentially constant 
and can be assumed to be zero, the chance 
of newly introduced biometrics of some 
individual will match some other existing 
UID in the database is zero, i.e., impossible. 


Another legitimate concern is that of 

a citizen being locked out of the UID 
databases. In the case, the UIDAI details 

a process where the affected citizen can 
contact the UIDAI and regain access to UID 
verification. This is done by simply assigning 
anew UID number and disable the old UID 
number, so that it no longer exists in the 
UID database. None of this means that the 
UIDAI or the system is infallible. Citizens 
groups should question the precautions 
taken for physical safety of the UID servers, 
both from criminals and from even the 
employees of UIDAI themselves. Keeping 
the UIDAI functioning effectively and 
efficiently is a continuous process that will 
need to be corrected as new issues arise. 
This requires constant vigilance on the 
independent functioning of the UIDAI, 
without interference from either bureaucrats 
or politicians. Such independence is essential 
and of utmost importance in retaining the 
trust of the citizen in the UID system. 
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Another year of 
uncertainty 


Afghanistan will have to surmount major challenges in 2012 


he new year will be a year of follow- 
up conferences for Afghanistan to 

achieve what the US and its NATO 
allies failed to achieve in 2011. This year’s 
summer will be a test of the capacity and 
capabilities of Afghan security forces as 
insurgents will intensify the attacks in areas 
controlled by the Afghan Army. The year will 
also be decisive for talks with the Taliban 
amid increasing domestic political demand 
and the need for radical changes in the 
government system in Afghanistan. 


With the United States presidential election 
campaign on full swing, President Barack 
Obama will seek to keep his promise of 
troops’ withdrawal that is being resisted 

by Pentagon. He will also try push for an 
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endgame through some sort of a political 
settlement with the Taliban, although it is 
unlikely that any breakthrough can be made 
this year. 


Conferences have been planned to work 
out the endgame narrative, starting with 
the 5th Regional Economic Construction 
Conference on Afghanistan (RECCA) to be 
hosted by Tajikistan in Dushanbe on March 
26-27. Tajikistan will be followed up by Kabul 
International Conference in June to seek 
regional cooperation on the prospects of 
seeking a regional consensus on objectives 
which could not be achieved in the Istanbul 
Summit last year. 


Come July, the international community is 
expected to pledge continuation of aid at 
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the Transition to Transformation Decade 
of 2015-2025 in the Tokyo International 
Conference on Afghanistan. The Karzai 
Administration has been trying to attain 
some sort of a guarantee on international 
economic assistance. 


The NATO Summit in Chicago on May 20- 
21 will discuss the continued assistance to 
sustain the Afghan National Security Forces, 
which will require about $10 billion annually 
throughout the Transition Decade. The 
NATO Summit will discuss the joint Afghan- 
ISAF assessment following the condition- 
based transition plan endorsed in the Lisbon 
Summit. They might come up with a more 
palpable arrangement and clearer withdrawal 
deadline, depending on the terms of US- 
Afghanistan strategic partnership agreement 
on presence of American troops beyond 2014. 
The agreement is expected to be finalised 
before the NATO Summit, depending if 
Kabul and Washington agree on the deadlock 
about Karzai’s demands that night raids be 
ended, control of prisoners and an end to 
impunity of Americans in Afghanistan. 


The Americans are not going to accept the 
end to impunity and night raids, but cede 
prisoners’ control. The uncertainty of US 
plans about Afghanistan beyond 2014 has left 
its NATO allies in confusion. There are clear 
differences among top US officials-between 
the State Department and Pentagon. There 
still remains the doubt if this confusion 
could be cleared before the NATO Summit in 
Chicago and a common road map drawn. 


This year will also be a test of the security 
transition plan. The second phase of 
transition has brought almost half of 

the Afghan population under security 
responsibility of ANSF. The NATO Summit 
in Lisbon, which endorsed the transition 
plan made it clear that transition means 
Afghan forces taking lead and not an exit 
plan for international troops. The Chicago 
Summit, though the agenda is not clear yet, 
might discuss a concrete road map on ISAF 
withdrawal. The capability tests of ANSF this 
year and other factors such as the willingness 
of America’s NATO allies to share greater 
financial burden in Afghanistan at the time 
of international fiscal crisis will determine 
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the road map. 


Talks about talks with the Taliban could not 
make any headway in 2011. With the reports 
of a ‘political office’ for Taliban in Qatar, 

the uncertain US exit strategy narrative will 
give us a ‘political address’ for insurgents 

in 2012. But it is hard to see prospects of 
any breakthrough in reconciliation process. 
Neither the US, nor the Afghan Government 
has a clear vision for this. Even if some 
elements of the Taliban’s Quetta Shura with 
approval of Mullah Omar show willingness 
for an eventual political settlement, it is 
unclear how it will look like. The intentions 
of splinter groups such as Haqqani Network, 
Hekmatyar’s Hizb-e-Islami and others, who 
are operating from Waziristan and are quite 
outside the influence of mainstream Taliban 
leadership is still unclear. This will remain 

a critical issue for peace and stability in 
Afghanistan. 


Talks about talks with the 
Taliban could not produce 
any starting point in 2011 


However, the sense of uncertainty among 
Afghans towards the international 
community’s commitment to Afghanistan 
has resulted in a more coherent political 
evaluation of the country and its future. 
All the political leadership in opposition 
are more expressive of the fault-line 

in Afghanistan-the over-centralised 
presidential system imposed by the 
international community in 2001. 


President Karzai has already started 
preparations to remain in power beyond 
the constitutional limit of two-terms in 
office, through constitutional maneuvering. 
Recently a leaked BND German intelligence 
report said President Karzai’s preparations 
for the Bonn Conference included 
discussions on removing the constitutional 
limit of two terms in office, which could be 
easily done through the manipulation of 
the Loya Jirga and a deal with any faction in 
the opposition. Recently a tribal meeting of 
elders from Kandahar—Karzai’s hometown— 
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was held in Kabul hosted by Qayom Karzai, 
President’s brother. Reportedly, the gathering 
was to discuss “the start of an election 
campaign”. 


There is a possibility that Karzai will not 
hesitate to go down the confrontation path 
to cement his third term. Lack of alternative 
leadership should not be an excuse for the 
international community or the United 
Nations to shy away from safeguarding 

the democratic process. Regardless of the 
fact that reconciliation with the Taliban 
might not reach a breakthrough before the 
Presidential elections in 2014, the democratic 
process has to continue and improve, with 
full support and backing of the international 
community. 


There are three major opposition blocks, 
which offer an alternative to the Karzai 
administration. The reformist Hizb Haq 

wa Edalat (Rights and Justice Party), 
National Front, a coalition of ethnocentric 
heavyweights, and the National Coalition led 
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by Dr Abdullah Abdullah. National Front and 
National Coalition are want a radical change 
in the structure of the government. They 

are advocating for a federal parliamentary 
administrative system. Both also oppose 

the current approach of reconciliation 

with insurgents and greater transparency 

of the process. The National Front has 
publicly called for an UN-led process of 
reconciliation. 


These new political alliances made in the 
last few months of zo11 will rally mass 
mobilisation on these issues this year, 

and the international community will 
increasingly realize that an overly centralized 
system is a recipe of political instability. They 
and the Karzai administration will have to 
listen to these popular demands. India as 

the biggest democracy of the world and one 
of the best federal parliamentary model for 
Afghanistan should use its influence with the 
international community to urge for radical 
administrative reforms. 
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Ultimately, the markets 


the winner 


The fears over FDI in retail fail to understand the needs of the consumer 


e logjam they call it. Cabinet’s 

simple nod allowing increased foreign 

investment and control over retail 
outlets exposed process failures and gaps in the 
nation’s leadership. Political parties hiccupped 
a bit before organising around their stance - it 
took them a while to figure out where their 
vote bank lay. And then it was all over. The flip 
flop over permitted foreign direct investments 
in the retail sector was an embarrassment for 
the nation, highlighting the lack of cohesion 
or commitment to reform at the very top of 
government. Poor internal communication, 
lack of consensus building across party lines 
and a general air of confusion was allowed 
to prevail as interests aligned, and pressure 
groups asserted themselves. The permission 
was rescinded, and then almost as if by stealth, 
largely granted - thereby giving rise to a new 
term: reform by stealth. 


There are arguments on both sides—favouring 
liberal reform, and for protectionism. The 
arguments for foreign investments in the 
sector include the need for scale to bring 

in efficiencies that will lower costs. Only 
large players in this sector will be able to 
invest in the cold chain and improve the 
patchy infrastructure that has held back the 
sector for years. Supply side constraints have 
been named and shamed as the culprits for 
structural inflation in the country. Additional 
investment by foreign players coupled with 
better industry practices are expected to ease 
out the inefficient players or processes from 
the market. 


On the demand side, consumers who have 
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hitherto been prey to the middleman and 
serviced only by local stores, will now see 
greater choice. Efficiencies due to scale and 
refining of processes should ultimately feed 
back to the consumer resulting in lower prices. 
We should, as consumers, now have a better 
shopping experience than before. The timing 
of course is political, influenced by a host of 
issues that do not detract from the economic 
logic of the proposed reform. 


Two assumptions are being made by those 
who oppose Foreign Direct Investment in the 
retail sector. Firstly, that the consumer will 
rapidly, and inevitably change over to the new 
format store attracted by lower prices and 
glitzy presentation. The Indian consumer is 
avery savvy and active participant in retail 
space. The level of analysis that goes into most 
purchase decisions is fairly sophisticated and 
loyalties are not to a brand or shop but to the 
product—which means quality, access and 
price. 


The second assumption is that the Indian 
investor will not be able to compete against 
the outsider with deep pockets. Not just the 
larger domestic players, even the smaller 
local stores have much deeper access to their 
consumers and if they are able to step up to 
the plate, their market cannot be snatched 
away by anybody. Those who respond to the 
pressures introduced by the new competitors 
will clearly emerge better off. Those who allow 
their inefficiencies to dominate will (either 
be positioned very safely or will) suffer. This, 
in a free market is only fair—you pay for your 
karma. 
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In all of this, consider then, the position of the 
new entrant. A market that is enticingly large, 
yet notoriously tough. They face consumers 
that vote with their rupees and are used to 
being pampered by international standards. 
They foresee long term investments that need 
to be made in order to be able to just keep their 
real estate investments (shelf space) supplied. 
This, even at normal prices is going to take 
deep pockets and long term commitment. The 
lower prices that we expect from them will put 
them in a tighter spot. The learning curve in 
the Indian market is going to be steep and the 
design issues unique. 


Indian retailers need to fear 
competition only if they are 
not willing to give up their 
fat margins or inefficient 
processes 


Recent history in the organised retail sector 
does not offer the new investors much hope, 
with most chains having suffered and shut 
down. New investors come in with the 
knowledge that their Indian counterparts have 
equally deep pockets, better market insight 
and the uncanny ability to be ‘inspired’ by any 
previously successful model. This is a challenge 
for the new entrants. Customer service 
standards in India are generally excellent, with 
mass customization almost ingrained in the 
retail DNA. All this at almost no extra cost. 


There seems to be little reason for the 

local consumer to shift demand away from 
the convenience of the local shopkeeper’s 
personalised home delivered service. Can 
supermarkets match that? Would they be 
able to provide the instant, on call delivery 

as the traditional set up does—almost as if 

it were an ensuite store larder. Can the new 
entrants provide instant credit as the friendly 
neighbourhood shop does? 


So, what are the opponents to FDI in retail 
afraid of? The slippery slope argument is well 
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deployed here—“Remember the East India 
Company?” they ask. “The foreigners will come 
and take over our businesses and our freedoms 
will be theirs!” they exclaim. Our traders will 
suffer, clearly. While farmers groups have 
reportedly said that they get better prices from 
larger chains, and that they support the entry 
of more powerful players—they must realise 
that they will also be under pressure year on 
year to improve yields and lower prices. The 
disintermediation of five layers of middlemen 
from the process is the destruction of a way 

of life and income for a significant section 

of society. Both these pressures, of course, 
benefit the consumer in terms of lower prices. 
At the core of this argument is the ceding of 
economic power to large conglomerates in 
ways that directly impact the entire supply 
chain—from the producer to the consumer. 


Views expressed so far seem to be guarding 
and garnering vote banks rather than seeking 
understanding of the complex needs of the 
people. Some fears seem valid, such as the 
possibility of dumping. Initially, foreign 
supermarkets may take a hit on prices, 
suffering losses for a few years till smaller 
players are priced out of the market. These 
need to be addressed via industry regulation. 
Proportionate checks and balances can be used 
—all the way from self-regulation to the World 
Trade Organisation’s anti dumping regulation 
—and these must be used well. 


Indian investors need only fear competition if 
they are not willing to give up their fat margins 
or inefficient processes. Competition is not 
debilitating. It is a call to rise out of previous 
lethargy; a signal that old rent seeking patterns 
are being challenged - patterns that either 
indicate inefficiencies or unfair practices. 
Those who rise to the challenge will emerge 
stronger, regardless of their investors, domestic 
or foreign; small scale or large. Ultimately, 

it is the consumers who must decide what 
they support—not by regulation, but by the 
choices exercised at the till. And this is where 
this reform truly wins, in giving power back to 
the people. Now it is up to the consumer, the 
people to prove that they can chose well—for 
their present and for their future. This too is a 
vote they cast, and this is how they decide who 
wins the battle of the markets. 
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Designing a Food Security Scheme: A challenging task 


n Act to ensure food security was 

Aven in the Congress Manifesto 
or the 2009 General Elections, and 

reiterated in the President’s Address to 
Parliament in 2009, 2010 and 2o11. These 
promised that 25kg of rice or wheat at Rs 
3/kg would be provided to each family 
below the poverty line. This issue has 
seen divergence of opinion within the 
government and its think tanks such as the 
national advisory council and the prime 
minister’s economic advisory council. 


There are several dimensions on which 
Parliament will need to take a view: the 
target population and the amount of subsidy 
(both quantum of food and its price); the 
delivery mechanism; and the demarcation 
of responsibilities between the various 
governments. 


There are differing opinions on who should 
be the beneficiaries of a scheme that 
guarantees food at a subsidised price. One 
argument is that the subsidies should be 
targeted at the people who are poor. This 
raises two questions: where does one draw 
the poverty line (what are the parameters to 
judge whether a person or household is poor; 
and how does) one identify such persons or 
households? A related issue with any hard 
line is that there would be some people 

who just fail to qualify for the benefits; the 
economic position of such persons would 
not be very different similar to those who just 
manage to qualify. Another complication 

is that such a system creates incentives for 
leakages. Those who are relatively richer 
would also likely wield more influence in the 
society, and could manipulate any targeting 
list to benefit themselves. Consequently, the 
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intended beneficiaries get left out. Indeed, 
the NC Saxena Committee had found that 
about 6rpercent of the eligible population 
was excluded from the Below Poverty Line 
lists while 25percent of non-poor households 
were included in the lists. 


A possible way to address this issue is to 
universalise the benefits. That is, everyone, 
regardless of their income or wealth would 
be eligible to get subsidised food. The 

issue here would be the total cost of such 

a scheme. If every person was to receive 

the same amount as subsidy that a poor 
person needs, then the overall subsidy bill 
could be very high. This would have an 
adverse impact on government finances 

and the development budget, and would 
have negative consequences for economic 
growth and price inflation. Yet another 
factor would be the amount of food that 
needs to be procured for the system. If this 
requirement is a significant proportion of the 
overall food output, the amount of supply in 
the free market would be correspondingly 
smaller. Then the free market would become 
amenable to price manipulation. 


One solution is to make everyone eligible to 
get benefits but there could be segmentation 
based on income levels. That is, those who 
are very poor get a larger amount of food at a 
lower price; those who are richer get smaller 
quantities at a higher price (lower subsidy). 
This solution, however, has the same issues 
of drawing a poverty line, and identifying the 
beneficiaries in the different segments. 


Yet another proposal is to universalise 
the scheme with some features that help 
self-selection. The MNREGA provides a 
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good analogy: everyone in a rural area is 
eligible but only the very poor are likely to 
do the hard manual labour that the scheme 
provides. A similar food security scheme 
would provide food such as coarse grains 
that are nutritious but are not preferred by 
the richer sections of society. Those who 
are close to starvation are likely to take 
advantage of such a scheme. However, it is 
not clear whether the large segment which 
is undernourished (but not starving) will 
overcome cultural habits and change their 


diet preferences to benefit from this scheme. 


Then there is the question of delivery 
systems. There are three broad proposals 
for delivering the subsidy: continue with 
the public distribution system (PDS), food 
coupons that can be exchanged for food in 
grocery stores (or PDS outlets), and direct 
cash transfers to bank accounts. The PDS 
system has been prone to leakages - some 
studies suggest that over 4opercent of 

the subsidy does not reach the intended 
beneficiaries. Whereas coupons and cash 
transfers solve this problem, they would still 
need to address the issues of identifying 
the beneficiaries (unless they are given to 
everyone, with the consequent burden on 
government finances). 


The price at which the grain is provided can 
also have adverse consequences on food 
production. Take the case of a subsistence 
farmer. He grows the grain, consumes a 
part of it, and sells the remaining in his 
neighbourhood market (the government’s 
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food procurement system works well in 
only a few states, and may not be a practical 
option for many farmers.) If the retail 

price at the PDS outlet is lower than the 
production cost, the rational behaviour 
would be to stop growing grain (as both the 
farmer and his potential customers have a 
cheaper supplier). Indeed, this year, we have 
seen farmers in Andhra Pradesh declare a 
“crop holiday” as a consequence of negative 
returns from farming. 


The division of responsibility between the 
central and state governments will also 

need to be addressed. Currently, the centre 
procures the grain while the states are 
responsible for distribution. The centre 
bears the subsidy to the extent of poor 
people in any state identified by the planning 
commission. States bear the residual subsidy 
cost. Any change in the scheme will have 
implications on both the implementation 
roles and the financial responsibility. 


Our discussion illustrates the complexity 

of the problem of providing food security. 
The challenge before the government and 
Parliament is to design a system that balances 
various objectives: flexibility to permit fine 
tuning at various levels (including by states), 
eliminate hunger, maintain fiscal stability, 
minimise distortion of functioning of the free 
market, and maintain economic viability of 
farming. And, the scheme design should have 
inbuilt incentive structures to deter leakages 
and deliver food to the intended beneficiaries. 
This is a tough task indeed. 
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Economics in small doses 


IMPACT OF ECONOMICS BLOGS 


As this column is written by 
an avid economics blogger, it is 
useful to look at research/papers 
etc looking at the role of blogs 
in economics as this activity has 
proliferated greatly with many 
big names blogging. There was 
a recent paper by World Bank 
economists (The Impact of 
Economics Blogs) which said 
that blogs help in three ways - 
linking papers to blog increases 
downloads, increasing reputation 
of economists who blog and 
more importantly giving a wider 
perspective on several economics 
topics. 


In another article, MARK 
THOMA (a professor at Oregon 
University who runs the famous 
blog Economist’s View) says 
economists have a long history 
of public engagement but this 
mission has been weakened 
over the years as economists 
tried to become more scientific 
preferring to stick in their labs 
rather than explain things to 
public. Thus much of the crisis 
was not understood by both 
economists and public. He says 
in this vein, economics blogs are 
a boon as they help connect the 
economist with the public. They 
are again helping bridge the 


great disconnect. These blogs are 
helping address several arcane 
and exotic economic issues in 
plain english. Apart from public, 
it has helped bring fresh ideas 

to he notice of policymakers 

and th press. Many journalists 
begin their day with blogs to 
catch on the latest developments 
overnight. 


Two thumbs up for 
economics blogs albeit serious 
ones. 


RE-EXAMINING THE CAUSES OF 
THE GREAT DEPRESSION 


Joseph Stiglitz brings another 
perspective to the grand crisis of 
1930s (The Book of Jobs). He says 
the lessons that financial crisis 
caused great depression and 
hence we should save banks at 
whatever cost is wrong. 


He says Great Depression 
was a result of structural 
changes in US economy which 
moved from agriculture to 
manufacturing. In the 1920s, rise 
in agricultural productivity led 
to lower food prices and lower 
incomes in agriculture lead to 
a slump in the economy. As 
farmers were unable to pay their 
loans, it became a banking crisis 
as well. The linkage was from 
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real to financial and not financial 
to real as most assume. This led 
to a vicious cycle where all other 
asset markets also collapsed. Like 
others, he points how it was not 
massive World War-ll spending 
by the government that helped 
economy get out of the slump. 
Massive job creation in the urban 
sector—in manufacturing— 
succeeded in moving people out 
of farming. 


The same thing should be 
done now with efforts to move 
people to services. For services 
you need a strong education 
system but America’s education 
sector has been in the abyss for a 
while. Fiscal austerity by states is 
further worsening the situation. 


He says there are two lessons 
to be learnt from this: One, 
Government expenditure is 
needed in areas that help US 
move towards services. Things 
like education and infra to be 
priority. Two, financial system 
should be fixed by not pouring 
money but stopping banks from 
speculating and casino activities. 


INDIA'S FOOD INFLATION: IS 
THIS TIME DIFFERENT? 


Subir Gokarn picks up cues 
from the famous work of Ken 
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Rogoff and Carmen Reinhart - 
This Time is Different. We have 
had high food inflation for a long 
time and it is just that its drivers 
have changed from cereals and 
sugar earlier to protein, fruits 
and vegetables now. There is not 
much difference though. Food 
inflation has been a result of 
sluggish supplies which have not 
kept pace with rising demand 
and population. 


Other interesting analysis 
from the speech are: 


« There are 13 such episodes 
when inflation is above 
1opercent with episodes in 
1966-68 and 1972-75 showing 
2opercent average inflation. 
Current inflation starts from 
Nov-08 and averages around 
14percent. 


¢ Currently we have had high 
food inflation from Sep-08 
to Oct-11 which is 36 straight 
months which is the longest 
period of high inflation 

so far. High food inflation 
episodes of 1960s and 1970s 
lasted 35 and 32 months 
respectively. 


¢ Within proteins, it is milk 
which has been ona run 
from 2008 onwards and 
joined by eggs, meat and fish 
later. Pulses was in the game 
earlier but has faded now. 
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« Long period average of 
rainfall has been declining 
in each decade. This means 
regions which get less 
monsoons are likely to get 
lesser share going ahead. 
These regions are Central 
India which is critical for 
pulses. 


GROWTH RATE IN INDIAS 
STATES IN 2000S -A 
CASE OF DIVERGENCE OR 
CONVERGENCE? 


Utsav Kumar and Arvind 
Subramanian write this 
interesting paper on India’s 
growth story. They look at states 
performance in the high growth 
decade 2000s. There are number 
of papers which have looked at 
states (many references are there 
in the paper) performance but all 
are before 2000s. 


There are four broad 
findings: 


¢ Growth in the main states, 
except three, increased in 
2001-09 compared to 1993- 
2001 (Himachal Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, and West Bengal) 


« Despite the strong 
performance of the hitherto 
laggard states, we do not 
find any convergence across 
states. On the contrary, we 


find that divergence in the 
growth performance across 
states continues. 


+ States with the highest 
growth in the pre-crisis years, 
2001-07, suffered the largest 
deceleration during the crisis 
years (2008 and 2009). 


+ For the period 2001-09 we 
do not find any positive effect 
of the so-called demographic 
dividend, namely that the 
growth in the share of the 
working-age group in total 
population boosts growth of 
per capita income. 


Apart from this there is some 
myth busting on Kerala. The 
conventional wisdom is that this 
state is Scandinavian in its social 
achievements but sclerotic in 
its growth performance because 
of investment-chilling labor 
laws and strong trade unions. 
This is reflected in a labor force 
that has voted with its feet by 
emigrating to the Middle East. 
However, the data suggest that 
the conventional wisdom and 
the caricature are dead wrong. 
Kerala posted among the highest 
rates of growth in the 1990s (4 
percent per capita), continued 
its stellar performance in the 
go-go 2000s (7.5 percent), and 
exhibited great resilience during 
the crisis, experiencing virtually 
no decline in growth. 
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Geopolitical readings 


MANIPUR AS A HUB FOR LOOK 
EAST 


NITIN GOKHALE, Security 
and Strategic Studies editor at 
NDTV calls for fixing Maniputr’s 
broken socio-political landscape 
even as New Delhi embarks on 
an enhanced Look East policy 
with Myanmar. 


In his op ed in Gateway 
House, “Look to Manipur before 
looking East”, he states that the 
economic blockades that have 
been imposed by the various 
communities in support of 
their socio-political demands 
had succeeded in choking off 
the supply chain of the already 
isolated region and creating 
artificial shortages of food 
items and petroleum products, 
crippling normal life for 
Manipuris while not achieving 
much politically. 


He advocates a recognition of 
the importance of Manipur that 
shares about a 400km border 
with Myanmar as a key node in 
India’s Look East policy and the 
Manipuri border town of Moreh 
as a potential export center 
from India to ASEAN even as 
New Delhi seizes the moment to 
enhance trade and cultural ties 
with Naypyidaw. He states that 
both New Delhi and Imphal had 


to ensure a solution to the long- 
standing ethnic insurgencies 
and overcome apathy and 
indifference. 


ENERGY OUTLOOK 2040 


Researchers at ExxonMobil 
forecast global energy demand 
at 30percent higher than in 
2010 due to a combination 
of factors such as increasing 
economic output, prosperity 
and population growth as 
well as maturing economies, 
and increasing efficiency, 
resulting in Gbopercent demand 
growth within the non-OECD 
economies. Indian energy 
demand is forecast to more than 
double from 28 quadrillion BTUs 
in 2010 to 61 in 2040, about 
gpercent of global demand. 


In their annual energy 
outlook, “2012 The Outlook for 
Energy: A View to 2040”, they 
state that electricity generation 
would account for more than 
4opercent of global energy 
consumption while demand for 
coal would peak and then decline 
gradually and demand for natural 
gas would rise by more than 
6opercent and unconventional 
sources of oil and natural gas 
such as shale formations would 
form an increasing share of 
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global supply. 


They also state that efficiency 
gains through technologies such 
as hybrid vehicles and new, high- 
efficiency natural gas power 
plants would temper demand 
growth and curb emissions. and 
also predict that energy-related 
carbon dioxide (CO2) emissions 
would grow slowly, then level off 
around 2030. 


CHONGQING VS GUANGDONG 


FRANCOIS GODEMENT, 
YANG CHAN, JEAN-PIERRE 
CABESTAN, JEROME DOYON, 
ROMAIN LAFARGUETTE of 
the Asia Centre, Sciences Po, 
analyze content in Chinese 
language publications in China, 
Hong Kong and Taiwan to state 
that China’s Faustian pact of 
miraculous export growth in 
exchange for huge external 
dependence was unravelling 
and rebalancing of the economy 
towards domestic growth was 
not necessarily easy as much of 
China’s domestic investment 
went into massive infrastructure 
projects and real estate deals 
which did not necessarily 
enhance consumer demand. 


In a China Analysis article 
for the European Council for 
Foreign Relations, “One or 
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two Chinese models?”, they 
document the emergence of two 
economic models, a Chongqing 
model led by Bo Xilai and 
supported by Xi Jinping and 
Zhou Yongkang, characterized by 
massive infrastructure spending 
that could be recouped in the 
long-term through economic 
growth and a Guangdong model 
led by Wang Yang supported 

by Hu Jintao and Li Keqiang, 
characterized by a legal and 
market-based transition. These 
were further complicated by 

the jostling for key positions by 
these factions in the politburo 
standing committee. 


They also state that although 
it was hard to predict how the 
debate could unfold, it was clear 
that China was investing into 
the next wave of export-led 
growth, mobilising its inland 
assets and negating the effects 
of rising wages, labor shortages 
and ageing. They caution that 
a slowdown in international 
demand could make these 
investments very risky and 
the debate could transcend 
economics into power politics 
and how best to preserve the 
legitimacy of the CCP rule 
against strong headwinds. 


JIUCHANGWEI 


CHENG LI fellow at 
Brookings’ John L Thornton 
China Center states that the 
composition of China’s new 
Politburo standing committee 
(PSC) expected to be announced 
in the fall of 2012 as part of a 
major leadership turnover at the 
CCP’s 18th National Congress, 
their generational attributes, 
individual idiosyncratic 
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characteristics, group dynamics, 
and factional balance of 

power would have profound 
implications for China’s 
economic priorities, social 
stability, political trajectory and 
foreign relations. In an article 
for The Washington Quarterly, 
“The Battle for China’s Top 
Nine Leadership Posts”, he 
analyzes the individuals in 

the reckoning for the PSC, 

the selection process, political 
and professional backgrounds, 
potential factions, political 
strategies, economic, socio- 
political and foreign policy 
agenda and states that 
addressing these questions was 
essential now more than ever 
before due to the influence 
China has on the world economy 
and regional security. 


He argues that although 
there was broad agreement 
on the basics such as China’s 
socio-economic stability, survival 
of CCP rule and enhanced 
international status for China, 
factional divides within the 
leadership and the balance of 
power between two competing 
complementary coalitions - the 
elitist ‘taizidang’ faction led by Xi 
Jinping and the populist ‘tuanpai’ 
faction led by Li Keqiang would 
shape the new PSC membership 
with the coalitions representing 
different socio-economic and 
geographic constituencies and 
bringing together different 
expertise and credentials. 


He states that 14 leaders 
stood out among their peers as 
the leading candidates for the 
next PSC and also states that 
China’s future political and 
economic direction may well 
hinge on how well its leaders, 


particularly the most powerful 
making up the new PSC, succeed 
or fail at working together to 
search for a safe, sound, and 
sustainable political system. 


TEHERAN-WASHINGTON SLOW 
DANCE 


SUZANNE MALONEY, 
fellow at the Brookings’ Saban 
Center for Middle East Policy 
examines the forces that have 
conspired to keep Washington 
and Teheran trapped in conflict, 
and offered a forecast on the 
future evolution of the standoff 
in the wake of epic change 
unfolding across the Middle East. 


In her article for Institut 
francais des relations 
internationales (IFRI), “Tehran 
and Washington: A Motionless 
Relationship?”, she states that 
although Washington has relied 
heavily on economic sanctions 
to influence Iran’s policies and 
options, it also experimented 
with a variety of tactics ranging 
all the way from back-channel 
inducements to undeclared 
warfare depending on cyclical 
changes in the philosophical, 
partisan and practical 
considerations that shaped its 
approach to Iran. 


She states that Iran’s oil 
revenues insulated the Iranian 
regime, allowed it to exploit 
the sanctions and also allowed 
Beijing an uncontested access to 
Iran’s energy sector with Beijing 
now indispensable in influencing 
Teheran. She concludes that 
the current U.S. approach while 
having impeded Iran’s most 
problematic policies, hadn't 
altered the regime’s political 
calculus and intensified the 
Iranian threat. 
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